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ALBRECHT DURERS ON 
EXHIBITION 


Attention is again called to the memo- 
rial exhibition of engravings, etchings, and 
woodcuts by Albrecht Direr which still 
occupies the Museum’s print galleries. The 
prints shown have all been selected from 
the Museum’s great Direr collection, 
which today is beyond question one of the 
small number of such collections that may 
properly be described as very fine. The 
greater number of prints in the collection 
came from the private collection of Junius 
Spencer Morgan, and many of them from 


that of the late George Vanderbilt—two of 


194 


the most serious and efficient print col- 
lectors that America has as yet produced. 
The Museum now possesses at least one 
exceptionally good impression of every en- 
graving and etching that Durer is generally 
considered to have made—saving only the 
one print of which the Amsterdam Cabinet 
owns what as yet is the only known impres- 
sion. Not as much can be said of the wood- 
cuts, but nevertheless the Museum has 
proofs of approximately half the number of 
blocks in the canonical lists and good im- 
pressions of many more. In addition there 
are in the Print Room ten or twelve books 
illustrated by the master. Thus the Mu- 
seum’s:-Diirer collection, while still full of 
lacunae, is nevertheless one of the richest 
that is easily available for the American 
student. 

This being so, there is every reason to 
hope that people will avail themselves of the 
opportunity now afforded at the Museum 
to see and study the prints which have 
become the great classics of the collectors 
and students of black and white, the cor- 
nerstones of every great public collection of 
engravings and woodcuts. Especially it is 
worth while to see and study a compre- 
hensive exhibition of the work of a single 
artist in which he emerges triumphantly 
from the unkind test of a great ‘one-man 
show.”’ It is doubtful whether any other 
graphic artist who ever lived can come forth 
from such an ordeal as magnificently as 
Diirer, or with such an evenly sustained 
interest and quality of achievement. 

At the present time it would seem as if 
there were nothing that could possibly be 
said about Diirrer and his prints that has 
not already appeared in print. Direr is the 
only one of the great masters of the graphic 
arts whose work has become axiomatic, 
in the sense that people no longer discuss its 
artistic merit. That is now taken absolutely 
for granted, and discussion is confined to a 
sort of explanatory comment about the 
histories of the several prints, their sources 
of inspiration, and their literary and his- 
torical meanings. The mere bibliography of 
the books and articles about Diirer and his 
work is now a book almost as big as that 
priceless volume of the Klassiker der Kunst 
series which contains reproductions of all 
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his paintings and prints, and the task of 
reading up the literature on any particular 
aspect of the master’s life or work has be- 
come so arduous that one may truthfully 
say the commentary has become more diffi- 
cult than the original text. What all the 
meanings of this may be is difficult to say, 
but they are perhaps worth thinking about. 
At any rate it has at least one meaning that, 
obvious and inescapable, should be taken 
to heart by all teachers of art. 
WILLIAM M. Ivins, JR. 


the so-called Villa of Cicero at Pompeii, 
part of which were discovered in 1749, the 
remainder in 1763-64. 

Four corresponding examples of these 
paintings (figs. 1-4) are reproduced® to 
show their relation to the appliques, and 
from a comparison we may determine to 
what extent the sculptor of our bronzes was 
a copyist and to what extent an artist in his 
own right. Obviously the sketchy, impres- 
sionistic character of the paintings had to 
undergo certain modifications in the course 





FIGS. 1-2. MURAL PAINTINGS FROM THE VILLA OF CICERO AT POMPEII 


WHICH SERVED AS PROTOTYPES FOR THE APPLIQUES, FIGURES 5-0 


A SERIES OF GILT-BRONZE 
APPLIQUES 


It is a well-known fact that the discov- 
eries at Herculaneum and Pompeii in the 
middle of the eighteenth century were 
largely responsible for the revived interest 
In classical art at that period in France. But 
it is, nevertheless, interesting to find a spe- 
cific instance in which an archaeological dis- 
covery can be said undeniably to have 
served as the inspiration of a French artist. 
[his is the case in a series of twelve gilt- 
bronze appliques! of dancing maidens, four 
of them here illustrated (figs. 5-8), which 
the Museum acquired several years ago. 
These appliques owe their inspiration 
directly to a series of mural paintings? from 


' Exhibited in Gallery | 10 
* Now in the Museo Nazionale at Naples 


of its translation into sculpture. And there 
is, therefore, noticeable in the bronzes a 
much greater degree of definition than in 
the paintings. But the sculptor was for the 
most part respectful of his prototypes as 
regards postures, folds of draperies, and 
contours. It was necessary, however, for 
him to supply a great deal in the way of 
details which were only vaguely suggested 
in the paintings. And this he did, and in so 
doing contrived to express his own artistic 
individuality in a way that is as eighteenth 
century as it is charming 

In order to appreciate better the element 
of originality in the bronzes let us compare 
one of them with its corresponding paint- 
ing: for example, the bronze shown in figure 
7 with the painting in figure 3. Certain 
From Herrmann-Bruckmann, Denkmaler der 


Malerei des Altertums, folios 9 and 1o 


11 
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differences are noticeable at once. The 


position of the olive branch has been altered 


and the scepter or wand reduced 1n siz 


both changes which add considerably to the 


balance and gracefulness of the figure. The 
other differences are less obvious but even 
more important. For the sculptor has given 
and a distinction 


the figure a slenderness 
and grace of bearing which do not exist in 
the painting. He has handled with great 
skill and sensitivity the ever difficult prob- 
lem of intricate flowing draperies in such a 
manner as to suggest to the fullest extent 
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documented that it is almost impossible to 
make an attribution of any real validity. It 
is interesting, however, to note that there 
are certain points of resemblance between 
our bronzes and the sculptures of Boizot, 
who is known to have furnished 
with models. Boizot was moreover in the 
employ of the Sévres manufactory from 
1773 to 1800, and, curiously enough, the 
only other instance that | know in which 
the paintings of the Villa of Cicero served as 
prototypes for French eighteenth-century 
sculpture is in the case of two medallion 


Thomire 





FIGS. 3-4. MURAL PAINTINGS FROM THE VILLA OF CICERO AT POMPEII 
WHICH SERVED AS PROTOTYPES FOR THE APPLIQUES, FIGURES 7 8 


the beauty of the body beneath. All of 
which he has accomplished with admirable 
artistry. 

lhe question of the identity of the sculp- 
tor is a difficult one and that of the bronze 
founder and chiseler equally so. The bronzes 
were presumably produced somewhere be- 
tween 1780 and 1790, a period which in- 
cluded the climax of Gouthiére’s‘ career, 
but I do not see in them the hand of this 
great master. It would be more likely for 
them to have originated in the atelier of 
[homire,* as they conform more nearly to 
what understands to have been his 
earlier manner. But so little of the sculpture 
in gilt-bronze of this period is signed or 


one 


* Pierre Gouthiére (1732-1813), bronze-sculp- 
tor 

® Pierre-Philippe T homire (175 
sculptor 


1843), bronze- 


reliefs of biscuit de Sévres which decorate 
the doors of a commode at Fontainebleau.’ 
It is not known whether Boizot furnished 
the models for these biscuit medallions, and 
| am inclined to think that he did not, for 
they lack the distinction that much of his 
work possesses. They are decidedly inferior 
in quality to our bronzes and differ from 
them considerab!ty in various details. 
Nevertheless, | should like to suggest tenta- 
tively that we may not be so far afield in 
seeing in Boizot the modeler of our bronzes, 
and in Thomire the founder and chiseler. 

The appliques are at present mounted on 
four panels of marbleized wood, a mounting 
which was probably given them while they 

6 Louis-Simon Boizot (1743-1809) 

7 Cf. E. Dumonthier, Le Mobilier Louis XVI, 
pl. 45 
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FIGS. 5-8. GILT-BRONZE FURNITURE APPLIQUES 
FRENCH, ABOUT 1730-1790 
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formed a part of the collection of the Mar- 
quis de Biron.® Originally they must 
have been intended to adorn the panels of 
one or more pieces of furniture. Although 

later in date the famous 
» of Marie-Louise at Fontaine- 
bleau this use of bronzes. 
Whether the furniture for which our appli- 
destroyed or 


considerably 
coffre-b1j;oux 
illustrates 
ques were designed was 
whether it 
matter of conjecture.! 

PRESTON REMINGTON 


was never executed remains a 


AN ENRICHED SHIELD 
ENGLISH OR GERMAN: 


[here is an amusing note in the Minutes 
of the Armourers’ Company of London for 
1580 which shows that the skill of English 
armorers was a subject of controversy even 
at that date: “ ‘What,’ Mr. Doctor, 
‘there is none of your Company that can 
‘Yes, sir,’ said the Master, 
‘that there is verily good workmen, and 
skilful as needeth to be.’ ‘Tell me not that,’ 
saith he, ‘for | will hould you a hundred 
pounds that there is none in England that 
can “‘trampe” an armor for “‘the Cappe to 
the Soul of the foot.””’ ”’!. This controversy 
was revived when the Almain Armourer’s 
\lbum was purchased for the National Art 
Library in London on the advice of Vis- 
count Dillon, the first Curator of the Tower 
\rmouries, who published the work in 1905 
with a selection of facsimile reproductions. 
[he Album contains thirty-one drawings in 
armors and extra 


said 


make an armor.’ 


ink and water-color of 
pieces which were made for English person- 
ages. Some of these harnesses were made at 
Greenwich in England. Up to the present 
but one harness, the first suit of Sir Henry 
Lee (Album, pl. XV), was known to have 
been made abroad, for the drawing bears 


8 No 349 Ol the Sale Catalogue of the col 
lection. 

9 It was madein 1811. Cf. E. Williamson, Les 
Meubles d’art du Mobilier National, vol. II, 
last plate. 

i The writer is indebted to Miss Christine 


Alexander, Assistant Curator in the Department 
of Classical Art, for assistance in tracing the 
classical prototypes of the bronzes 

! Quoted by ffoulkes, The Armourer and His 
Craft, p. 122 
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this inscription, “This feld armor was made 
beyond See.’ This harness, so far as is 
known, no longer exists. The writer plans 
to show that a shield in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (Gallery H 8, Case 84), 
which is ornamented en suite with the 
armor of Sir John Smythe (Album, pl. 
X XVII) in the Tower of London, was not 
made in Greenwich, to which school it has 
long been attributed, but in Augsburg. 

\uthorities agree that the existing suits 
of armor, which are illustrated in the 
Album, show German influence. This is to 
be expected, for it is known that German 
armorers worked at Greenwich at least 
from 1511 onwards. No armorer’s mark has 
vet been found on any element of the 
Greenwich suits. However, on the inner 
face of the shield of Sir John Smythe is 
stamped the letter “A” encircled with a 
pearled border. In the present collection 
are a number of elements of armor bearing 
this mark on the inner face and the pine 
cone (Augsburg guild mark) on the outer 
face, also other pieces bearing the letter 
“N”’ (Nuremberg) with pearled border on 
the inner face and the Nuremberg guild 
stamp on the outer face. It is clear then 
that the “A” stamped on the inner face of 
our shield stands for Augsburg. Marks 
which appear on the inner face of armor 
are not associated with armorers’ names, 
for these marks appear often without an) 
armorer’s mark. 

Let us grant that the shield itself is of 
German workmanship, because of the Augs- 
burg guild mark stamped on the inner face. 

Sut what about the ornamentation? Is it 
English or German? As already noted, the 
shield pattern corresponds to the ornament 
which enriches the armor of Sir John 
Smythe. Its design represents on separate 
sectors Fortune, Justice, and Strength. 
Alternating with these figures appear bands 
with smaller allegorical figures and closely 
interlaced arabesques, and the border con- 
tinues this motif. The bands which enclose 
the arabesques are like those which appear 
on many of the suits illustrated in the 
Album (pls. XV, XVII, XXIII, etc.). On 
the inner side of the shield are a series of 
rosace washers through which passed the 
rivets which held the lining strap. These 
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are of characteristic German workmanship, 
and also appear on the helmet (cabasset) of 
the Smythe suit in the Tower of London. 
Our shield, then, is directly linked with 
both the Greenwich Album and Augs- 
burg. 

It is necessary to digress for a moment to 
discuss the question of the origin of the 
Greenwich Album, whether it is an inven- 
tory or a pattern book. There would be a 


armor which is illustrated in the Green- 
wich Album (pl. XV) and which bears the 
legend that it was made abroad shows the 
same structural features which are char- 
acteristic of the armor of the Greenwich 
school—a point which gives one a lead to 
discuss the origin of the invention of this 
particular style. 

Without losing sight of the German 
armorers who worked at Greenwich, the 





SHIELD OF AUGSBURG WORKMANSHIP ORNAMENTED EN SUITE WITH 


ARMOR OF SIR JOHN SMYTHE 


precedent for either, since there is an illus- 
trated inventory of the arms and armor of 
the Emperor Charles V, and several pat- 
tern books have been recorded. If the 
Greenwich Album is a pattern book which 
was made to show to prospective patrons, 
and the writer plans to give reasons why 
he believes it is,2 then the designs were in 
all probability invented by a German 
artist, and our shield would establish the 
source of the Album, 1.e., Augsburg. The 


*It is planned later to publish a more ex- 
tended article on the Greenwich school, includ- 
Ing unpublished data on the construction, orna- 
mentation, ‘‘pattern book,” portraits, and ele- 
ments of armor of this school 


IN THE TOWER OF LONDON 


mark brings us to Augsburg. In comparing 
the Smythe shield (Augsburg) with the two 
Scudamore harnesses (Greenwich workman- 
ship—Cases 87-88) it is obvious that the 
shield is more finely and delicately etched 
It 1s also worthy of note that of the two 
suits of Sir John Smythe in the Tower of 
London, the etching of one is executed with 
more skill than the etching of the other, 
and the etching of the shield in the Metro- 
politan Museum is of still more subtle 
workmanship. The shield was no doubt 
ornamented by an artist other than the 
armorer, which was the usual procedure in 
making armor of princely quality. Thus in 
the Library at Stuttgart is the sketch book 


1Q9O 
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ol Jorg Sorg, the Augsburg etcher, who 
enriched the armor of noted masters in- 
cluding Desiderius Helmschmied—in fact 
armorer and etcher lived in the same house 
[he similarity of the pose of the figures in 
the Almain Armourer’s Album to those in 
the sketch book of Jorg Sorg is striking 
and it 1s worthy of note that in both books 
appear coats of arms of some of the patrons 
The names of patrons appear on drawings 
in both Albums, the names of the makers 
appear in the Sorg Album, and in one 
instancein the Greenwich Album (pl. XIV 
Round shields divided into sectors by 
etched bands—a characteristic of the 
Smythe shield—also appear with several of 
the suits in the Sorg Album, indicating an 
Augsburg fashion. At this stage it should be 
noted that while the outlines of the figures 
in the Greenwich Album are of a stereo- 
typed form, the designs are all carefully 
drawn. Another point 
the Greenwich Album itself with Augsburg 
is that the Smythe harness, at least the 
shield of which was made in Augsburg, is 
illustrated. Furthermore, the design of a pair 
of gauntlets in this collection appears in 
both the Greenwich and Augsburg Albums. 
We have just seen that the Smythe shield 
bears the Augsburg guild mark; that it 
appears in a pattern book designed by a 
German artist—in all probability an Augs- 
burg artist; and that the etching of the 
shield indicates that it was executed by a 
designer and not by an armorer, for it is 
etched with greater precision and beauty 
than any Greenwich suit, and lacks the 
freedom which is characteristic of these 
harnesses. If we could find some armor by a 
known master, the etching of which is 
similar in quality to our shield, this would 
throw some light on the German side of the 
Greenwich school of armorers, for our shield 
is the only existing element associated with 
the Greenwich school which is definitely 
known to have been made in Augsburg. 


and this associates 


In the meantime, let us go back to the 
controversy of 1580: “ ‘I will lay with your 
worship afore Sir Walter’s honor if you will 
give me leave that we have in England that 
shall work with any in the world from the 
toe to the crown of the head from 100 to 


1,000'; and then he made as though he 


would have laid it. ‘No,’ saith Sir Walter, 
‘ve shall not lay, for he will win of you, for 
they have very good workmen, and I know 
of the workmanship myself.’ ”’ 

STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY. 


A ROMAN CINERARY URN 


With rare exceptions, the Romans of the 
Republic burned their dead. This practice 
continued under the Empire until it gradu- 
ally gave way to Christian influence about 
the middle of the second century. The 
ashes of the dead were placed in urns, and 
deposited in a vault under a monument at 
the side of one of the great roads leading 
from the city gates. But those who could 
not afford this expense subscribed for a 
joint tomb (columbarium, literally “dove- 
cote’’), a large chamber containing in its 
walls niches for a number of urns. Almost 
every museum contains examples of the 
small, rectangular, architectonic grave 
altars and urns of the Romans. These cippi, 
as they are called, form a compact series,' 
and while they are not to be taken too seri- 
ously as works of art, yet where the record 
is scanty they take up the story, precisely 
as do the numberless stelai of Attic art, 
filling up gaps in the artistic sequence. Such 
an urn (figs. 1-2, height with cover 21% 
inches [54.7 cm.]) has been added to our 
collection and is shown this month in the 
Room of Recent Accessions. It has a gabled 
lid, and the prominent place in the decora- 
tive scheme is given to a representation of a 
funerary banquet.? The deceased is shown 
reclining on a couch with a three-legged 
table before him, set out with dishes. At 
each end of the couch a small slave stands 
ready with articles of food, and a third sits 
on the edge. The couch itself, with striped 
mattress, is represented as having legs of 
wood and a back of stone, built up in blocks 
like a wall, the whole enclosed in a sort of 


1 See Altmann’s monograph, Rémische Grab- 
altare der Kaiserzeit; also the account given in 
Chapter II of Mrs. Strong’s Roman Sculpture 

2 An interesting survival of the Greek funerary 
reliefs, going directly back to the Hellenistic 
type. See Pfuhl in Athenische Mitteilungen 

1901), pp. 206 fi 
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arbor. The inscription’ occupies a panel 
below: 
DIS‘-MANIBVS:M:-DOMITI 
VS:PRIMIGENIVS:FECIT-SIBI 
ET-SVIS‘LIBERTIIS‘LIBERTABVSOQ 
POSTERISQUE*EORVM 


Beginning with the customary salute to the 





FIG. I. ROMAN CINERARY URN 
BANQUET SCENE 


Manes (‘‘the good ones’’), or spirits of the 
departed, it goes on to say that M. Domi- 
tius Primigenius made the urn for himself, 
his freed slaves, and their children. The 
corners of the urn are formed by lighted 
torches, and at the upper angles are spread 
eagles, placed so as to lead the eye toward 
the lateral surfaces, adding to the compact, 
three-dimensional quality of the composi- 
_ * For such couches, both for actual use and 
for funerary purposes, see Petersen in Rémische 
Mitteilungen (1892), p. 45 

*A quantity of similar inscriptions have been 
collected in vol. VI, pt IV, fasc. I] of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum 
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tion. The tiny pediment space contains a 
nest with parent birds feeding their young. 
The back is left plain; on each side are holes 
to receive a lock-plate (see fig. 2). On each 
lateral surface is a laurel tree in fruit with 
birds perched in the boughs (fig. 2), the 
rendering entirely naturalistic. Even the 
laurel, with its emblematic character, was 
never stylized by the Romans, but is 





FIG. 2. SIDE VIEW OF CINERARY 


URN. LAUREL TREE 


treated with that feeling for plant life which 
is always fresh in Roman decorative art. 
In general, the altars of the Augustan 
period have purely decorative representa- 
tions, figured scenes appearing later in the 
series. Highly important for the dating of 


those with banquet scenes Is a group of 
monuments® erected for the eguiles singu- 
lares, a corps which Trajan formed about 
the beginning of the second century. We 
can date our example during the first half 
of that century 

CHRISTINE ALEXANDER 


E.g., British Museum, no. 2354 








ACCESSIONS 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF EARLY ARCHITECTURI 
in various American cities may be 
the Photograph Division of the Library. 
\ selection of photographs of buildings in 
New Orleans will be on view this month. 


seen in 


COLUMBIA SUMMER SESSION STUDENTS 
AT THE Museum. Following a well-estab- 
lished custom, on July 10 and 11 groups 
of students from the Summer Session of 
Columbia University visited the Museum. 
[he students, numbering in all 153, were 
shown through the various departments by 
members of the staff of the Museum. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held June 11, 1928, the 
following persons, having qualified, were 
elected in their respective classes: 

SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Terence B. Holli- 
day, Mrs. William J. Rosenberg, Harry H. 
Shapiro. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 
number of 83. 


THe Starr. Miss Marion E. Miller has 
been added to the staff of Instructors. Miss 
Miller received her training at Teachers 
College, having a B.S. degree from Colum- 
bia University; she has also had special 
work with Dr. Binns, Robert Edmond 
Jones, and others. Before joining the staff 
of the Museum she was an instructor in 
art at the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OI 
Ceramic Art. The assembling by repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Art of the objects for the International Ex- 
hibition of Ceramic Arts, to be shown next 
fall and winter in eight American museums 
beginning with the Metropolitan Museum, 
is progressing satisfactorily in the various 
European countries and in America. The 
exhibition will be shown here on Monday, 
October 1, at a private view for Members 


02 


AND NOTES 


and their friends 
morning, October 2, 
public. 


and on the following 
will be open to the 


exhibition of 
10 


JAPANESE Prints. The 
Japanese prints which opened July 
in H 11 and which will continue through 
the summer, shows an interesting range of 
work from the Primitives of the seventeenth 
century to the artist Hiroshige, who lived 
from 1797 to 1858. The exhibition is espe- 
cially interesting because it includes a com- 
plete set of the Hiroshige series, Fight 
Views of Lake Biwa, and many of the 
Thirty Famous Restaurants of Yedo 
(Tokyo) series by the same artist, as well 
as parts of the Hokusai series, Thirty-Six 
Views of Fuji and Eight Views of Famous 
A.R.P. 


Bridges. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS IN THE LIBRARY. 
[he periodical publications of the Library, 
judging from the number of readers con- 
sulting them, are of considerable value. 

he latest issues of such periodical publi- 
cations are kept on file on the shelves in the 
alcove at the right of the Librarian’s desk, 
which is at the right of the entrance to the 
Reading Room. Back numbers thes 
accumulate stored in the basement 
awaiting the attention of the binder. 

There are in this collection about 
hundred and seventy different publications, 
the majority of them issued monthly and 
received by the current deliveries of the 
mail. These publications are in sixteen dif- 


as 


are 


SIX 


ferent languages, and issued from as many 
different countries. 


A  ReEcENT GIFT EMBROIDERY. 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Morris 
Hawkes, an interesting strip of seven- 
teenth-century embroidery, worked in high 
relief with silver and silver-gilt thread, has 
recently been added to the Museum collec- 
tion. 
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The use for which this piece was designed 
and its provenance are problems yet to be 
solved, as there are many conflicting ele- 
ments to be considered both in its technique 
and in its decorative motifs. The embroid- 
ery, apparently worked on a circular band 
of heavy, hand-woven linen was, so far as 
can be determined, cut to remove it from its 
original position, as there is no vestige of a 
seam or other joining in the work. In some 
ways the strip recalls the elaborate sword 


Spain, Northern Italy, and Central Eu- 
rope. In drawing and in posture the animal 
forms are of the type found in the mediaeval 
bestiaries and manuscripts, forms that 
survived in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
wood-carving and metalwork.! F. M. 


THE Museum FIiLMs at CoLuMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY. On the invitation of Dr. Coss 
Director of the Summer Session of Colum- 
bia University, the nine films produced by 








SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY EMBROIDERY 


belts and horse trappings of the sixteenth 
century but the form does not seem to be 
altogether applicable to either of these uses, 
although further research may _ prove 
otherwise. 

The pattern is made up of a series of indi- 
vidual central motifs such as the double 
eagle, diapered shield, peacock, mermaid, 
confronted birds, beasts, and winged grif- 
fins while the intervening spaces are filled 
with similar bird and animal forms com- 
bined with conventionalized tulip and car- 
nation motifs—both reminiscent of orna- 
ment in Mediterranean and Near Eastern 
embroideries. On the other hand the heral- 
dic details, the diapered shield, peacock, 
double-headed eagle, and the siren or mer- 
maid, are more frequently associated with 
the ensigns of European royalty and are 
leatures that appear repeatedly in works of 


the Museum and the two given us for dis- 
tribution were shown in McMillin Theatre 
during four weeks of the session. These 
comprised two on Egypt and our Egyptian 
collections, two on arms and armor, one on 
The Cloisters, three on processes, and three 
in which the stories were inspired by objects 
in the collections or the scenes set, in part, 


in the galleries. 


SUMMER CLASSES OF HIGH SCHOO! 
Pupits. During the months of July and 
August the Museum is offering to a group 
of pupils of the public schools selected by 
the school authorities an opportunity t 
study in the galleries under guidance. From 
the high schools and from the junior high 


1 The pieces will be displayed in the Room 
of Recent Accessions and afterwards placed in 
Gallery H 16 
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schools forty pupils have been gathered 
each group studying for three half-days a 
week with Miss Rose Khourie. The collec- 
tions are used as sources of inspiration, not 
as material to be copied, and the individual 
is guided rather than led. Each week the 
classes are given a short talk in which, as 
simply as may be, the various collections 
are considered as expressions of the artistic 
ideals of the period. 
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[he two beakers are of the small size less 
commonly found in church silver than the 
larger size. The sides are slightly flaring, 
with a curved lip and moulded base. The 
absence of ornament emphasizes the beau- 
tifully soft surface showing slight hammer 
marks characteristic of silver of the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century. Both 
beakers are inscribed in old script: The Gift 
of Shearjashub Bourn, Esq‘ to the Church 





SILVER BEAKERS BY MOODY RUSSELL 


Two AMERICAN SILVER BEAKERS. The 
Museum collections of American silver 
have recently been enriched by the gift 
from an anonymous friend of the Museum 
of two beakers from the First Parish Church 
at Sandwich, Massachusetts.1. American 
church silver is especially prized because, 
aside from its rarity, its lineage is beyond 
question and it is usually possible from 
inscriptions and records to date it more 
closely than other work by American silver- 
smiths. Much silver in domestic use must be 
dated within the years of its maker’s life 
solely from the evidences of form and 
decoration. Halls or craftsmen’s guilds did 
not exist in the Colonies, hence there are on 
early American silver no registered hall- 
marks showing the exact date of manufac- 
ture, although most Colonial craftsmen in 
silver marked their work with their touch 


or initials, 


Exhibited in the Room of Recent Accessions. 


att Sandwich 1719. They bear the mark 
(M.R. In a rectangle) of Moody Russell, 
who lived in Barnstable, Massachusetts, 
between 1694 and 1761. In Moody Russell’s 
family there were other silversmiths. His 
uncle, Eleazer Russell, was a silversmith in 
Boston. He was apprenticed to another 
uncle, the famous Edward Winslow. His 
sister married Nathaniel Otis and their son 
was a celebrated craftsman, Jonathan Otis. 
Pieces bearing Moody Russell’s mark are 
rare and of fine quality. In the collection 
lent the Museum by the Hon. A. T. Clear- 
water is another Russell beaker, given to 
the Church of Christ in Truro, Massachu- 
Setts, In 1730. 

It would be interesting to know some- 
thing of the personality of that Shearjashub 
Bourn who made the handsome gift to the 
church at Sandwich. For such slight infor- 
mation as is available we are indebted to 
E. Alfred Jones in whose book, Old Silver 
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of American Churches, these beakers are 
illustrated. Shearjashub Bourn (or Bourne) 
lived on the Marshpee plantation. His com- 
fortable fortune was not accumulated from 
cultivating the sandy soil of Cape Cod but 
from trading with the Indians. As a repre- 
sentative of his 
district he often 
attended the gen- 
eral court at Plym- 
outh and Boston. 
He died in 1719, 
leaving an estate 
appraised at £943.- 
1s.4d to be divided 
among his sons, 
daughters, and 
grandsons. To the 
First Church of 
Christ in Sandwich 
he bequeathed the 
sum of £8. This 
was doubtless paid 
tothe Cape Cod sil- 
versmith, Moody 
Russell, for the 
two beakers which 
more than two 
hundred years 
later have come 
into the possession 
of the Museum. 
R. R. 


THE DIANA OF 
SAINT-GAUDENS. 
To the group of 
sculptures by 
Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens exhibited in Gallery K 7 there has 
now been added a gilded bronze replica of 
the statue of Diana (executed in 1892) 
which formerly surmounted the tower of 
the old Madison Square Garden. Homer 
Saint-Gaudens describes as follows the cir- 
cumstances attending the production of this 
widely known example of his father’s work’: 

“My father’s remaining task which | will 
mention, the Diana for the Tower of the 

The Reminiscences of Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
(edited and amplified by Homer Saint-Gaudens), 
vol. I, P. 393 
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DIANA BY AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS 


Madison Square Garden in New York, was 
purely a labor of love. Stanford White 
originally suggested to him that he consent 
to give his work upon it, provided White 
pay the expenses; and Saint-Gaudens 
eagerly grasped the opportunity, since, as 
| have said, all his 
life he was anxious 
to create ideal fig- 
ures, with scarcely 
an occasion to grat- 
ify his desires, this 
indeed being the 
only nude he ever 
completed. Unwit- 
tingly, however, 
the two men drew 
upon themselves a 
more expensive ef- 
fort than they were 
prepared to bear. 
The Diana was 
first modeled eigh- 
teen feet high, ac- 
cording to White’s 
estimate, and fin- 
ished in hammered 
sheet copper, only 
to be found too 
large when hoisted 
into place. So, in 
order to replace 
her with the pres- 
ent figure, thirteen 
feet high, both 
sculptor and archi- 
tect were forced 
to empty their 
pocket-books, call- 
ing heaven to 
witness all the while that they would never 
undertake another commission without be- 
ginning their task by erecting a dummy, a 
resolve which they kept.”’ 

The Diana purchased by the Museum 
differs from the original in two respects. 
It is smaller, being only about six feet high, 
whereas the original was thirteen feet; and 
it lacks the drapery of the original. Other- 
wise it is the same slender floating figure 
which was for many years such a familiar 
sight, poised lightly against the changing 
clouds above Madison Square. P: K. 
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\N AMERICAN EMBROIDERED COVERLET. 
In view of the interest manifested so gener- 
ally in textiles of early American proven- 
ance, the Museum’s recent acquisition of a 
coverlet of the early nineteenth century, 
spun, woven, and embroidered by the great- 
great-great-granddaughter of Elder Brew- 
ster assumes a certain degree of significance. 

This example of domestic handicraft, 
fashioned of soft white wool, is made in 
three strips joined together to form a ground 
approximately ninety-seven by eighty-four 
inches and is worked in crewels in two 
shades of blue, a dark blue fringe edging 
three sides. Its quaint and naive design 
portrays the Tree of Life and illustrates 
the simplest phase of a pattern originally 
elaborate and fantastic, whose source is 
found in the painted Indian cottons im- 
ported into Europe by the East India Com- 
panies of the seventeenth century. The 
motif of these Indian chintzes—a luxuri- 
antly flowering tree, with birds and animals 
of gay hue and fantastic scale—was trans- 
lated into the field of English needlework at 
the time of the Restoration and the fashion 
accompanied the settlers who set forth to 
make homes in the New World. Thus re- 
moved from its native environment, the 
work became subject to certain changes due 
in no small part, it may be assumed, to the 
individual fancy of the worker. A notable 
deviation was the type done in outline, in 
blue and white, which is said to owe its 
origin to the blue Canton ware brought into 
the country through the China trade, and 
it is one of these derivatives of a design once 
many-hued and intricately drawn that now 
finds its place in the Museum collection. 

This particular example, dated 1801, 1s 
the handiwork of Ruth Brewster, who mar- 
ried Samuel Sampson, and while the source 
of her design is unknown, the basic features 
of its remote ancestor are clearly visible. In 
the center of the coverlet is the tree, greatly 
attenuated, but with the familiar scrolling 
foliage and Indian flower, rising quite con- 
ventionally from a tiny hillock. Not con- 
tent with one representation of this design, 
however, the worker has bordered three 
sides of the piece with a band of hillocks, 
and has added five trees variously disposed, 
the sides. 


some in corners and some on 
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Under the central motif are the figures, 
1801, and enframed in the lower border are 
the letters SS R, doubtless signifying Sam- 
uel and Ruth Sampson. The entire cov- 
erlet, naive in composition and bright in 
color, is quite charming in character and, 
aside from its value as a piece of American 
workmanship, takes on an added interest 
through its connection with a name illus- 
trious in New England annals. 


A LOAN OF SCULPTURE BY HERNANDEZ. 
The Museum has recently received, as a 
loan from Mr. and Mrs. Joseph John 
Kerrigan, a Javanese panther in_ black 
diorite, one of the finest examples of the 
work of the contemporary Spanish sculptor, 
Mateo Hernandez. Hitherto unrepresented 
in our collection, the work of Hernandez has 
been rightfully acceded a high place among 
the sculptural products of the twentieth 
century. Born in 1888 in the mountain 
town of Béjar near Salamanca, Hernandez 
while still a mere child gave proof of his 
talents by chiseling sculptural motifs 
directly into the granite of the quarries 
near his home. In 1908 he went to Madrid 
in search of instruction, but finding there 
only professors who advised modeling in 
clay he continued to study by himself, 
always cutting directly from the subject 
into the stone. In 1911 he migrated to 
Paris and exhibited there for the first time 
in the Salon d’ Automne of the following 
year. From this point his reputation be- 
came steadily greater until he is now recog- 
nized as the first and foremost modern 
exponent of the taille directe — needless 
to say, with a host of less successful imita- 
tors. Although Hernandez has done many 
fine portrait busts and a number of full- 
length figures, yet he is seen at his best in 
his animal sculptures, many of which were 
inspired by animals in the Jardin des 
Plantes. The panther belonging to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kerrigan has all of the feline strength 
and sleek gracefulness characteristic of its 
species. It has been placed in Gallery D 8, 
where it forms an interesting contrast to 
the earlier animal sculptures of Gardet and 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


JUNE 6 TO JULY 5, 1928 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
Wheellock rifle, Swabian, abt. 1680 (Wing H, 
Room 8) 

Purchase. 
CERAMICS 
Vase, unglazed pottery, Persian, 2500 B.c.T; tomb 
figure, camel, unglazed pottery, Chinese, Wei 
dyn., VI cent.* 

Purchase 
Gass (OBJECTS IN) 
Sweetmeat glass, Irish, abt. 1790.T 

Gift of Martin Baxter 


LANTERN SLIDES—EXTENSION DIVISION 
Lantern slides (53) of Japanese works of art 
Gift of Alexander G. Moslé 
Lantern slides (42) of miscellaneous architecture, 
travel, etc 
Gift of H. Van Buren Magonigle 
METALWORK 
Masks (2) and cock, in bronze, Scythian, I]I-I\ 
cent.*; bronze lamp with stand, Early Christian, 
IV-V cent.t 
Purchase 
Silver statuette, two rams on a cart; mask 
of monster face; incense-burner with tigers and 
dragons in openwork, bronze,—Scythian, III 
IV cent.; small bronze horse, Chinese, Han dyn. 
(206 B.c.—220 A.D.).* 
Gift of George D. Pratt 
Gold vase, Peruvian, XVI cent. (?)T 
Gift of Charles W. Gould 
Beakers (2), silver, dated 1719, maker, Moody 
Russell, American (Barnstable, Mass.).t 
4nonymous Gi/t 
PAINTINGS ; 
Abraham and the Angels, School of Nicolas 
Zafuri, Russian, XV cent.(?)t 
Gift of Stephen V. Grancsay 
Portrait of Gabriel Manigault and portrait of 
Mrs. Gabriel Manigault, by Jeremiah Theiis, 
American, died 1774.* 
Purchase 
Marine, by Paul Jean Clays, Belgian, 1819 
1900; Landscape, water-color, by Henri Joseph 
Harpignies, French, 1819-1916.T 
Bequest of David Gardiner 


Prints, ENGRAVINGS, Etc.—DEPARTMENT Of 
PRINTS 
Gift of Mrs. Bella C. Landauer (prints 30, book 1). 


PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 
Illustrations (11) of Nd dance costumes, Japan- 
ese, modern. * 
, Gift of Frederick E. Church 
Not yet placed on exhibition 


SCULPTURE 
Figure of amonk, in bronze; statuette of standing 
Bodhisattva, early Sung dyn. (960-1280); 
head and torso of Bodhisattva and statuette of 
Kuan Yin, in wood, T’ang dyn. (618-906); 
statue of standing Bodhisattva, wood, T’ang 
dyn. Chinese.* 
Purchase. 
TEXTILES 
Strips (2), embroidery, provenance uncertain, 
XVII cent.t 
Gift of Mrs. Morris Hawkes 
End of towel, embroidered, Moroccan (Fez), 
late XVIII cent. 
Gift of Harry B. Webli 


TEXTILES—EXTENSION DIVISION 
Printed cottons (9).* 
Gift of Miss Frances Morris 


\RMS AND ARMOR 
Sword guards (50), knife handles (6), Japanese, 
XVII-XIX cent. (Wing H, Room 6) 
Lent by Dr. I. Wyman Drummond 
CERAMICS 
Plates (2), maiolica, Italian, XVI cent 
Lent by Mrs. Arthur Whitney 


* 


PAINTINGS 
Columbus Returning to the Old World, by 
Ferdinand Victor Eugéne Delacroix, 1798-1863 
(Floor Il, Room 21); Landscape, by Narciso 
Virgilio Diaz de la Pena, 1807-1879"; Horses 
near a Fountain, by Constant Troyon, 1810 
1865*; Woman with a Cow, by Jean Frangois 
Millet, 1814-1875 (Floor II, Room 31),—French 
Lent by the Estate of William A. Slater 
Pastel portrait of Mrs. Joseph Barrell, by John 
Singleton Copley, American, 1737-1815 (Floor 
Il, Room 16) 
Lent by Mrs. Robert Lee Hale 
Water-color, Still Life, by J. Alden Weir, Ameri- 
can, dated 1886 (7) (Floor II, Room 25) 
Lent by Mrs. Arthur Whitney 
SCULPTURE 
Statuettes (10), in mud, wood, and pottery 
Chinese, Wei to Ch’ing dyn. (VI to XX cent.).” 
Lent by Alan R. Priest 
TEXTILES 
Tapestry, verdure, French (Aubusson), lat 
XVII cent 
Lent by Copley Amory 


WoopWORK AND FURNITURE 
Mirror and side-chair, American, late 
cent. (American Wing) 

Lent by Henry I 


7 Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8) 
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MEMBERSHIP 








BENEFACTORS, who contribute or devi $50,000 
FELLOWS IN Perpetuity, who contrit 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LiFE, who contribute 1,000 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, who pay annually 250 
FeLLowsHip Members, who pay annually 100 
SusTAINING Members, who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annuall) 10 


PRIVILEGE All Members are entitled to the following 
privilege 

A ticket admitting the Member and his family, and non- 
ds, on Mondays and Friday 

len complimentary tickets a year, each of which admits 
the bearer once, on either Monday or Friday 


The services of the Museum Instructors free 
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M eEUM GA ER ee except on 
I i nd | 25 cent charged to all 
except Member ecial card udents, 
nd Free on hid ( en unde even 
t the maint lir { r twelve The Cloisters must 

‘ nie } dolt 
HOURS OF OPENING 

Ma B THe ¢ tk 
»a.m. to 6 p.m, 
I 6 p.m, 
( rda Oo n. to 5 p.m. 
Hol 1 x ( r ma 10 a.m. to6 p.m 
Christma I p.m, to 6 p.m, 

{mre an Hoi , j ( r at dusk in winter 


Saturday) 2 m. to 5 p.m, 


L 
15 p.m 


Sunda p.m. te 
Other da 2 m. to 4.45 p.m 
Holidays, except Christma 12 m. to 5.15 p.m, 
Christmas Closed 

Liprary: Gallery hours, except Sundays during the summer 





ind legal holidays 

Museum EXTENSION OFFICE: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., except Sun- 

days and legal holiday 

Print Room: Gallery hours, except Saturday afternoons, 
vs, and legal holid: 





INSTRUCTORS 

Members of the staff detailed for expert guidance at the 
Museum and at The Cloisters. Appointments should be 
made at the Museum through the Information Desk or, if 
possible, in advance by mail or telephone message to the 
Director of Educational Work ree service to the mem- 
bership and to teachers and students in the public schools of 
New York City: for others, a charge of $1.00 an hour for 
groups of from one to four persons, and 25 cents a person for 
groups of five or more. Instructors also available for talks 


n the public school 





PRIVILEGES AND PERMITS 
For special privileges extended to teachers, pupils, and 
art students at the Museum and at The Cloisters; and for 
use of the Library, classrooms, study rooms, and lending 
collections, see special leaflets 
Requests for permits to copy and to photograph should 
be addressed to the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand cameras. 
Permits are issued for all days except Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays, and legal holiday See special leaflet 


INFORMATION DESK 
At the 82d Street entrance to the main building 


fees received; classes and lectures, copying, 
for, and directions given. 


Ques- 
tions answered 
ing, and guidance arranged 


sketc 


CAFETERIA 
f the main building 


ly, except Christmas 


Open for luncheon 
Special groups 





In the basement o 


and afternoon tea « 








and schools bringing hes accommodated thr noli- 
ficatior advance 
TELEPHONES 
The Museum number is Rhinelander 7690; The Cloisters, 


